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Exponent II provides a forum for Mormon women to share their life experiences in an 
atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows us to better understand each other 
and shape the direction of our lives. Our common bond is our connection to The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and our commitment to women. We publish this magazine 
as a living history in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 


COVER ARTIST STATEMENT 


Life can be busy and chaotic; | find creating art to be a refuge and source of rejuvenation. | paint ordinary objects that are 


present in my home and part of my family life. Often, as | make dinner or play with my children, an object will beautifully 


catch the light, and I'll snap a quick photo to paint later in my studio. Much of my work is inspired by those small moments 


with my family. | want my paintings to feel clean and simple — the stillness and simplicity resonates with my quiet, 


introverted soul. | like to think it can bring the same feeling of calm to others. 


See more of Megan's work: megantrueblood.com | @megantruebloodart 
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We welcome personal essays, articles, poetry, fiction, and 
book reviews for consideration. Please email submissions 
to exponentiiart@gmail.com or mail them to Exponent II, 
219 South Louis Street, Mount Prospect, IL 60056. Please 


‘include your name and contact information. Submissions 


received by mail will not be returned. 


We are always looking for artwork and photography 
pany our writing. Please send jpegs or gifs of 
ibmissions to exponentiiart@gmail.com. If you are 
iterested in illustrating articles, please contact us for 
ic assignments. 
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EDITORS NOTE 


line for “A Fleeting Slice of Holy Time” in the 
a 1g, 2018 issue was incorrect. The correct author’s 
name is Julianna C. Hansen. Exponent II deeply 
apologizes for the mistake. 


FOOD STORIES 


MARGARET OLSEN HEMMING 


So many of my memory markers center around food. In the 
blur of passing years, food memories stand out clearly, the 
intensity of the sensory experience wedded to the emotional 


context. 


My relationship with food is just as dynamic, complex, and 
full of contradictions as any other relationship in my life. 
At times food is comforting and sustaining; other times it is 
full of guilt; other times it is simply utilitarian. While there 
have been periods of my life when cooking felt creative 
and exciting, there have also been stretches when I don’t 
have the mental space for anything new or challenging. My 
knowledge that my well-being and sense of identity are 
healthier when I put effort into my food are undermined 
by days when the only things I eat between breakfast and 
dinner are a piece of fruit and some cheese. We put an 
enormous amount of effort into eating a healthy dinner 


together as a family, but the actual meal is often an ordeal. 


Iam nine years old and a classmate claims that his mother 
makes the best lasagna in the world. I think about my 
mother’s lasagna: an Americanized version with ground 
beef and cottage cheese. I know my classmate is wrong and 
that my mother’s lasagna is the best in the world. Every 
time she makes it I stuff myself and try to hide leftovers 

in the back of the fridge where only I can find them. As an 
adult, that lasagna tastes differently than it did when I was 
nine. I can’t go back to that sense of absolute security that 


was in every bite. 


Iam barely 18 and living in rural Alabama on my first 
assignment during a year of AmeriCorps. My team has a 
small stipend to feed 11 people and we take turns cooking 
for the whole group. It is before the age of ubiquitous 
internet and I randomly guess at amounts for a recipe for 
ginger chicken and rice. It is so gingery that it is almost 
inedible, but we all gag it down because there is no 
alternative. Almost two decades later, I use ginger with 
confidence but always with a little humility, remembering 
those days of feeling overwhelmed with young adulthood. 


Iam in my mid-twenties and enjoying the bounty of a 


summer garden. Some mornings I gather summer squash 


blossoms, stuff them with herbs and cheese, and fry them 
up for breakfast. That is the summer I discover the joy of 
the slow food movement and achieve a goal of making all of 
our bread from scratch for the whole year. In my memories 
of that kitchen, the sun is always shining and the food is 
always delicious, even though I know that couldn’t actually 


be true. 


I have four children, all with different lists of things they 
refuse to eat. Refusing to cave to pressure, I make saag 
paneer or falafel or tomato soup for dinner. They have to 
try it, but all I get is a few timid bites and accompanying 
groans of suffering. They fill up on apples and milk while 
my husband and I try to enjoy our food and ignore the 
surrounding chaos. Insisting on preparing and eating good 
food feels like a way to rebel against the forces of my life 


pushing me toward giving up in exhaustion. 


I wish I had realized earlier that food would play a role 

as a character in my life. It affects my self-esteem, my 

other relationships, my memories, and my daily patterns. 
Something that has that much influence deserves some 
attention. That is why, as we enjoyed an extraordinary meal 
of buffalo short ribs, sprouts, and garlicky potatoes, Pandora 
and I decided we need to do an issue. It may be delightful, 


stressful, or painful, but regardless, food tells a story. 


In this issue, we explored a range of experiences with food. 
“The Story Cheesecake,” by Sherrie Gavin, and “Spinage,” 
by RevaBeth Russell, look at how recipes handed down 
through generations connect us to history. “Jell-O,” by 

Liz Layton Johnson, and “Baby Food,” by Amanda Frost, 
tell stories of death and birth and the importance of our 
traditions of bringing and sharing food in these times. In 
“Cafe West,” Erin Barnett shares a searing retrospective of 
a hospital cafeteria and how many memories one place can 
hold. We had so many artists who we wanted to feature that 
we decided to include four: Lauren Crest, Danielle Hatch 
and Emily W. Hawkins, and Janelle Jensen Fritz — all of 


whom incorporate food themes in their work. 


Sit down, break out your favorite snacks, and enjoy our 
Summer 2018 issue. Bon appetit! 
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THE STORY CHEESECAKE 


SHERRIE L. M. GAVIN 


One sunny afternoon, I mused to myself about an upcoming 
dinner party I was hosting. My husband and I were in the 
trenches of an infertility war, one that was not going as 

well as we had hoped. We had shared our IVF/adoption/ 
surrogacy battle with a select group of friends, none of 
whom would be at the party. This was by design; we 
wanted to think, socialise, and talk about something... 
different. Better. Happier. 


In hopes of relishing in the preparation as well as 
impressing my guests, I meticulously planned the menu 
— all but for the dessert. I have always been a New York 
(baked) cheesecake fan, and I had made a variety of the 
cakes for decades — white chocolate raspberry, chocolate 
ganache, almond cheesecake topped with candied 
lemons and strawberries! But I was somewhat bored. The 
cheesecake base was almost always the same: 


1 250 gm/8 oz container of cream cheese (don’t use low fat!) 


legg 
¥% tsp vanilla 


+ + + 


Y-%~A cup sugar (pending lemon, raspberry, chocolate or cocoa add-ins) 
typical cheesecake batter 


I 


Simply multiply the above by 2 or 3, depending the size of 
the springform pan. Then pour the batter into a prepared 
cookie or graham cracker crust, bake at 350F / 175C 

and presto! Classic New York cheesecake, just like the 
Giuseppe family who lived up the road in my childhood 
neighbourhood used to make. 


My youth had felt wonderfully different to the life of my 
cousins, who remained with my mother’s side of the family 
in Utah. While we had turkey for Thanksgiving, most of 
my friends’ families shared homemade baked ziti. Plus, 

my pizza was never blemished by canned pineapple. In 

fact, proper tomato pie was sold alongside milk in school, 


ARTISTSTATEMENT 


I've always been intrigued by the tactile and sensory experience 
of preparing food. As a seasoned professional cake decorator and 
an amateur pastry chef, baking has always been a part of my life. 


Nothing inspires me more than experiencing new and unusual flavor 
combinations. My paintings explore the concept of visually combining 
flavors, textures and shapes on a canvas in the form of a still life 
painting. - ASHLEY GLAZIER 


and red sauce was serious business that took three days 
to do right. Thus as a self-proclaimed aficionado, I knew 
cheesecake needed to be baked. I also knew it could be 
better. 


Although I still loved the creamy cheesecake parts best, it 
seemed that toppings or flavored swirls made from reserved 
portions of batter were the only tools to create diversity. I 
longed for something new to take the cake to the next level, 
solid in my stance against inferior no-bake recipes. 


In an email, I expressed my cheesecake frustration and 
boredom to an old friend from my high school drama 
club. He was an amateur chef, and I enjoyed watching his 
Facebook feed to see what new foods he was making. 


In high school, I had known my friend as Will. Will had 
been two years ahead of me, and we had lost track of each 
other for a time. About a year before my self-imposed 
cheesecake dilemma, a friend request popped on my 
Facebook page. I didn’t recognise the name, though we had 
friends in common. After spending a brief amount of time 
trying to recall him, I sent him a message asking to remind 
me how we knew each other. 


“Does the name Will or William Landon* ring a bell?” he 
wrote. “That was my old name. The only deaf guy in the 
theatre group.” I knew that name! I recalled him as a sweet 
guy who sometimes sat in our lunch group and incidentally 
was deaf. At that time, our conversations were fun, 
laughing, jovial, and shallow; we weren't close. 


We grew up in an Italian neighbourhood in New York, 
where my Mormon-Franco-Anglo name, complicated 

by Ellis-Island-adapted spellings, sounded distinctly 
uncommon. Our fellow thespians and classmates for the 
most part had Italian-inspired first names like Dante, Felicia, 
Gaetano, and Michalena. The last names were equally 
peppered with traditional or Ellis-Island Italian adaptations 
such as DiMarco, Gigliotti, Jonqil, and Tierno. 


“To make a long story short,” his message continued, 
“Gabriele Saporito* is my birth name, but when my mom 
married my second father, he insisted my name be changed 
to his choice of name. I know it’s messed up. I grew up 
never having any closeness with him and when he died 
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A RELIGION OF 
ONE, SOMEONE 
SING THESE 
HYMNS WITH ME 


Claire Akebrand 


Most days, my poems: 
starched, folded- 

away tablecloths in a closet, 
holding their breath 

for feasts that can never be. 
A kind of joy. My own secret. 


On aday silent enough to hear the silk 

on velvet sound of magpie wings, 

and the well-annunciated leaves rustling, 
the mechanics of crickets, 

when | ached for a witness, any, 

a neighbor called to me from her garden 
saying something about the wondrous day. 
My face paled as if | had seen a ghost. 

She stood, seeing what | was seeing. 


| repent. 
| want these tablecloths 
stained with wine and tears. 


soon after I graduated, I went straight to the courthouse 
and got my birth name back.” 


My heart dropped. I always liked Will -er, Gabriele. And I 
felt like a horrid friend for not being aware that his home 
life was so complicated. I responded with a message 
expressing my sorrow for not being a better friend in high 
school, then asked the typical questions about his post- 
high school life, such as where he was living, if he ever 
made it to the old neighbourhood, and if he was married. 
I shared information about myself — my strange path to 
Australia, that I was on my second marriage, and so on. It 
felt like I was getting to know him for the first time, and I 
was grateful for the connection to home. 


Gabriele shared that after he changed his name, he began 
researching his father’s family. He had spent much of the 
past decade and a half reconnecting and maintaining his 
maternal and paternal family connections. Romantically, 
his husband was ethnically South American and a chef. 
His Nonna (grandmother) had wept when he came out 
to her, but then she had embraced him. She refused to 
lose him again, and as a Sicilian migrant, she shared her 
familial recipes with him, cooking, connecting, loving. 
His airline work allowed him to travel home to New York 
about once a month, where his favourite pastime was to 
spend hours cooking traditional Sicilian-Italian food. 


In high school, I was blithely unaware that he was gay, 
and my adult self was humbled that he shared the story 
of his Nonna as his way of introducing his true self. I 
could not help but love him for entrusting me with his 
beautiful life story. I enjoyed following him on Facebook. 
Mostly, he shared things he was cooking or eating, such 
as his husband’s handmade feijkoada or the antipasto he 
had switched up with sugared avocado. These posts and 
photos inspired creative hunger in me and fed my inner- 
foodie. 


So as I pondered what I could do to step up my 
cheesecake, Gabriele came to mind. I quickly sent him a 
message, asking if he had any tips on making things... 
different. Better. Tastier. As an aside, I also expressed that 
things were not going well in my infertility battle. I don’t 
know why I shared this with him at that moment, but 

I did, pithily. After all, my cheesecake problem was the 
real issue. I waffled on about my cheesecake desires, past 
works of cheesecake art, and a list of cheesecake issues in 
a long and rambling message that had no direction. I did 
not ask for a recipe, but asked if there was something — 
anything — else I could do? 


Shortly thereafter, Gabrielle responded by telling me that he 
and Maceo, his husband, were hoping to adopt a deaf child 
from Central or South America — because Gabrielle was 
deaf, and Maceo was from South America, thus “giving the 
child the best of both cultures.” 


“1 don’t know how that will happen,” he expressed, 
“Florida, where we live, remains the only state with 

an outright ban against adoptions by gay people.” He 
expressed empathy in simplistic, humbled tones, then he 
added with a sense of hope and peace, “But that may not be 
true for long from what I heard.” 


The sense of hope and peace in this email was palpable. 
What's more, it was simple. It was not complicated with 
political arguments, chemical cures, or implied religiosity. 
Pure hope. Simple peace. 


Comparatively, the cheesecake recipe he sent me was 
complex. I had not asked for it, but he shared it with me out 
of good will — it was given to him by his Sicilian Nonna, 
and it was a treasure. To be clear, the ingredients were 
simple and nothing out of the ordinary, much as desire for 
family was simple and nothing out of the ordinary. But 

the measurements were fastidiously detailed alongside 
painstaking instructions on how to prepare the batter. Each 
ingredient had a precise order in which it was added, and 
instruction on how long and in what manner it should be 
mixed. Sprinkled in were reminders to examine consistency, 
and those were partnered with notes to persistently check 
and adjust temperatures. It was the most methodically 
detailed recipe I had ever seen. 


My heart was full, and after a quick trip to the grocery store, 
an otherwise lonely afternoon was spent crafting this recipe 
with exactness and passion. 


Each bite of the finished cheesecake was a majestic 
indulgence of sybaritic splendour. It was as much visually 
ambrosial as it was completely and utterly delicious. 

It remains the best cheesecake I have ever tasted over 

a lifetime as a highly-seasoned amateur cheesecake 
connoisseur. But the best part wasn’t even the cake. It was 
the magical windfall that comes when those at my table or 
at a church potluck come and speak to me about the cake. 
The conversations are sweetened; they are an invitation to 
get to know me, how I was able to create such a magnificent 
culinary creation, and if I would share the recipe. 


A decade has now passed. I’m no longer in the throes of an 
infertility battle, and thanks to progressive marriage laws, 


Gabriele no longer faces an outright ban on adopting. Over 
the years, I’ve made this delectably extravagant cheesecake 
countless times. And each time I have been asked for the 
recipe. At first, I felt like I was being dishonest in sharing 
the recipe. It was as if the story of our families - non- 
traditional families, yet family - came with the recipe, and 
meant more than the recipe itself. I felt uncomfortable 
sharing with people I did not know well or with those who 
seemed unaware of the profound complications involved 
in searching for personal identity beyond the mountains of 
adoption, infertility, or marriage equality. 


Gabriele expressed no issue in my sharing the recipe, but 
yet, it became clear that cake carries a story for me. Many 
stories. The stories that I hold close to my heart, because they 
are familial, heartfelt, and personal. The kinds of things that 
aren’t shared over jovial lunch breaks without depth. The 
kinds of thing shared between friends, close friends who are 
searching for something...different. Better. Tastier. 


To me, the cake was the triumph of connecting and creating 
families across ethnicity, biology, culture, and even the 
whole of the earth! It asked more of me than to belittle it to 


an instructional essay carelessly flung in passing. 


At first when people asked for the recipe, I tried to explain 
my connection to the cake by adding that it was from a gay 
friend who came to it by his Sicilian grandmother. But my 
words were awkward and I felt like I was outing a friend, 
and tainting the recipe by making it unduly sterile and 
political. After all, the gentle way in which Gabriele re- 
introduced himself to me, and shared himself with me, was 
by telling me his story. It was in purity, the story of a boy 
who lost his name, found his family, and reclaimed himself. 
And it became the story of a woman who moved to another 
country and finally became a parent after an emotionally 
perilous battle. It is the story of creating our own family, 
and, if necessary, breaking boundaries to build and hold on 
to that family. 


That became my answer. In re-naming it, when I am asked 
for the recipe, I am also asked why it is called “The Story 
Cheesecake.” I respond by querying where they went to 
high school, what their hobbies were and are, and about 
their family. I ask them to tell me their story. And I tell them 
the story of how I came to this cheesecake, and how this 
recipe is truly about family, and adoption, and friendship. 
But mostly, it is about coming to share the story of our true 
selves so we can all be...different. Better. Tastier. Happier. 


“Names have been changed to preserve privacy. 
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“They're just jealous” | Robin Farr | robinfarr.com 


ONLY IN TIMES OF WINTER, 
COLD, OR FAMINE 


CAROL ANN LITSTER YOUNG 


I was raised in a food culture of efficiency. Our freezer 

was stocked with microwavable foods and snacks like 

corn dogs and Hot Pockets. Our pantry was full of boxes 

of macaroni and cheese, cans of beef stew, and packets of 
Ramen noodles. When I asked how I could help with dinner, 


my mom would often direct me to set the table. With six 


children and a commitment to eating together as a family, 
my mother’s priorities were how to feed everyone in the 


fastest manner and how to help children be independent 
and feed themselves when they were hungry. Food fit a 
pattern and a type: crockpot roast beef and mashed potatoes 
on Sunday, spaghetti or enchiladas for a week-day meal, 
and chicken cordon-bleu for Christmas Eve. Foods could 

be celebratory, but were often chosen to facilitate the task 

of eating. Meat was the main course; everything else was a 
side. 


When I considered it at all, I thought of vegetarianism as 
extreme or edgy for Mormons. I only knew a few people 
who were both, and I eyed them with suspicion. It wasn’t 
until November 2006, my sophomore year at BYU, while 
attending a lecture on Vegetarianism and Mormonism that 
I realized the two things were compatible. After learning 
about the environmental impacts and health consequences 
of eating animals, as well as the treatment of animals in 
factory farming, I wanted to give vegetarianism a try. I 
called my dad and let him know. 


When I returned home for Thanksgiving a few weeks 
later, my mom had prepared a large Texas brisket, one of 
my usual favorites. My father had not relayed the news 
of my conversion to vegetarianism, perhaps out of fear 
of upsetting the family food balance or out of hope that 
Ihad changed my ways. Later that week at a mall food 
court, my mom stoically announced that she wanted to 
accommodate my “lifestyle choice” and chose cheese 
pizza over Chinese food with meat. That phrase “lifestyle 
choice” felt like the same category and euphemism she 
would have used if I had come out as lesbian, started 
smoking, or engaged in another form of “extreme living” 
that was outside of my mother’s worldview. 


My change to vegetarianism rocked my immediate 

and extended family. Becoming vegetarian before 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, two food-centric holidays, 
was not the best timing for lying low on my food choices. 
As we entered relatives’ homes in Boise, Idaho, my little 
brothers would announce, “Carol Ann’s vegetarian!” 
Inevitably, angry questions about man’s dominion over 
animals and fear of change followed. I had never realized 
before that my family confirms the righteousness of their 
own actions by convincing others to make the exact same 
choices. Standing comfortably in one’s own truth and 
accepting that other people make different choices were 
not typical courses of action for my extended family. We 
were Mormon. We ate meat and potatoes. There was no 
reason to do anything differently. For them, part of the 
rightness of this came from all of us making the same 
choice. 


Being vegetarian at BYU wasn’t easy either. When people 
found out I was vegetarian, they would react in two 
ways: tell me about how much they loved meat and how 
they could never give it up, or ask if I was vegan. When 

I said that no, I wasn’t vegan, they would then feel free 
to criticize vegans. I went through a stretch of being 

an evangelical vegetarian and tried to engage people 

in debates about what the Word of Wisdom says about 
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eating meat and whether Mormons were following their 
own scripture. I eventually got to a place where I realized 
people should do what helps their bodies feel good, and I 
don’t need to convince others to be vegetarian. Many people 


Standing comfortably in one’s own 
truth and accepting that other people 
make different choices were not typical 
courses of action for my extended 
family. We were Mormon. We ate meat 
and potatoes. There was no reason to do 


anything differently. 


at college asked me what I would do if my future then- 
unidentified husband wasn’t vegetarian. Perhaps the fear 
of family disunity or the structure of extreme gender roles 
made the idea of a wife not cooking meat for her husband 
too much for some people to imagine. I didn’t have to find 
out that answer for 11 years, but the answer is that he cooks 
his own meat, and he and I make vegetarian meals that we 
happily eat together. 


Learning how to cook vegetarian was also work. Since I was 
raised with meat as a main course, and everything else as a 
side,, for a while, cooking vegetarian entrees made me feel 

I was missing something fundamental. I was intimidated 

by many vegetarian recipes and would typically eat peanut 
butter and honey sandwiches and veggie burgers. My senior 
year of college, I reluctantly joined a dinner group and was 
paired with other vegetarian or vegetarian-friendly women 
in my ward. These women became some of my best friends. 
The process of coming together and sharing beautiful foods 
brought so much joy and direction. I had friends who taught 
me to slow down and cook, rewriting my efficiency story 
toward food. With them, I learned about the importance of 
community and the value of shared lives. 


During that era, I also joined a group that gardened ona 
large plot. The beautiful views, the dirt, the watering, the 
weeding, the growth, and the friends there made the garden 
a magical place. Getting to be so connected with the earth 
and the proliferation of these plants fostered love of the 


miracle of growing things as well as the fun puzzle of how 

to cook the different produce. Today, I continue the puzzle 

of how to cook the turnips, rutabaga, swiss chard, or other 

obscure vegetables I receive from my community shared 
agriculture (CSA) in Massachusetts. 


Ihave a friend who has shared with me that she 
purposefully didn’t want to learn how to cook for fear of 
being labeled a good potential Mormon wife. That view 
surprised me, but I could also see where she was coming 
from. For a long time I avoided baking — I was afraid 

of being the dumb girl who brought cookies to the men 
in her ward as a way to be appealing. Engaging in the 
performance of “attractive potential wife,” conforming 
to Mormon gender roles with cooking and baking felt 
demeaning. It diminished the power of creation in 
cooking, and turned it into a utility for appeasing men and 
appearing desirable. Today, I marvel at the way cooking 
transforms raw ingredients into something that can 
bring people together to share their hearts in meaningful 
conversation. Knowing what goes together and being 
confident with recipes and spices is magical. 


In addition, my journey in vegetarianism has forced me 
to navigate the space I inhabit within Mormonism. I feel 
comfortable not conforming to cultural norms, including 
food norms. I can question and still participate, knowing 
that Ihave pushed food boundaries in the culture of 
Mormonism, and that other cultural components are 
more flexible than they initially seem. Being vegetarian 
has helped me stay Mormon because I have been able to 
separate my identity from Mormonism. I realized being 
Mormon is one part of my identity, and not its entirety. My 
individual identity comes before my Mormonism. 


Being vegetarian and Mormon, I am not afraid of labels. I 
don’t practice vegetarianism for the moral superiority; I do 
it because it makes me feel healthy. Listening to my body 
and being conscious of what I eat helps me care for my body 
and feel good. I used to try and convince others to also be 
vegetarian; now I know better that we have different food 
preferences and relationships with food, and that I can share 
my preference and my creations with others. Kind friends 
over the years have tried new recipes with me and fed me. 
As an adult, I do not operate in a food culture of efficiency, 
yet I do continue my family tradition of gathering to eat 
together. Caring about food has opened my heart to myself 
and others. Helping fill a tangible need in a slow, enjoyable 
meal that brings people together has been a way I have 
been able to succor those around me and create something 
beautiful. 


‘Love/ Ate’ is a collaboration between Mormon artists 


Emily Hawkins (photographer) and Danielle Hatch. ze 

LOV FE / These images were inspired by the dramatic landscapes a 
of their early childhoods in Utah and their childhood mt 

AT 3 food memories. With these images they wanted to S 

explore the boundaries between conceptions of the a 

natural vs. the artificial. Each image in the series is ra 

Collaboration between a landscape created from a granulated version of 
Emily W. Hawkins and Danielle Hatch breakfast cereal, chips or candy. 


More from the artists: daniellehatch.com and emilywhawkins.com 
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FOOD, HEALTH & WELLBEING 


INTERVIEW WITH 


REBECCA CLYDE, REGISTERED DIETITIAN 


Tell us about the work that you do. Who are your clients? What 
kind of issues do they have? How do you help them? 


I’m a registered dietitian with a master’s degree in exercise 
science. I wrote my thesis on body image and exercise. I 
help clients improve their relationship with food and with 
themselves. My nutrition and recipe blog helps busy women 
find simple ways to eat nourishing foods and step out of 

the ever-destructive dieting cycle and negative self-talk 
patterns. I work within the scope of intuitive eating and 
health at every size, helping people understand that our 
habits determine our health and wellbeing more than our 
weight does, because weight is not a good predictor of 


health. 


Thelp my clients through a number of ways. We talk about 
diet history and about their current goals and I help them 
find ways to make those goals reasonable and actually 
helpful for them. I consistently work with clients to 
transition from weight loss and restriction-based goals to 
habit and well-being based goals. 


One thing that I’d love people to know about my practice as 
a dietitian is that I’m not the food police. Clients and even 
people in my personal life often either hold back their food 
experiences or share something they’re ashamed of fully 
expecting me to judge them. There’s no room for the food 
police in my dietetics practice. End of story. Also, I don’t 
prescribe ways of eating, I work with my clients to find 
ways of eating and moving that enhance their lives. 


How did you get into your field? 


I didn’t know anything about the dietetics field until I 

was at BYU. I still look back and laugh at my first big 
realization about pursuing a career in the nutrition field. 

I was a freshman grabbing a few groceries at one of the 
convenience stores on campus. I think I bought some cereal 
and fruit for quick breakfasts. The cashier said something 
about how healthy he thought my purchases were and that 
I must be a dietetics student. I didn’t really know what that 
meant, but I assumed it was something about nutrition. 


That interaction got me thinking and introduced me to the 
dietetics program at BYU. I liked science, food, and helping 
people and this seemed to be such a great profession for 

me. This story is particularly ironic to me as I am a non- 

diet dietitian. Essentially, I believe that dieting, restriction, 
and all the negative perceptions that come from that are 
actually making us less healthy. So instead of just promoting 
healthy foods as a dietitian, I focus on helping my clients 
and audience critically think about weight and diet focused 
messaging. 


What is the hardest part about what you do? 


When I was working on my literature review for my 
master’s thesis, I came across a quote in one of the articles 

I was reading. This researcher essentially said that being 
unhappy with your weight is a just a part of the female 
experience. I have found this to be so true as I’ve been 
working with clients over the years. Unfortunately, the 
sentiment that being unhappy with our bodies is normal 
and even is good is pervasive. Some people believe that it 
will motivate women to work to reach the unrealistic beauty 
and body standards that have been put upon us. Even 
worse, these standards often lead to unhealthy behaviors to 
achieve a body type that is not natural for most women. 


On a day to day level, I work with people who are tired and 
frustrated with their weight and with dieting. Achieving 

a “healthy” weight (and I add quotations around healthy 
because that’s just their perception) is important. But 

I’m also trying to help women see that what they have 
previously thought was healthy is probably not healthy 

for them, because they were built differently. So there’s the 
work of resetting the mental goals and expectations and 
then the work of physically meeting a new, healthy goal. 
That first part is hard because, as women, we’ re continually 
told that our value and ability to be healthy lies in the 
control of our eating and exercise habits. But health is far 
broader than a number on the scale or a certain body type. 


...As women, we're continually told that 
our value and ability to be healthy lies in the 
control of our eating and exercise habits. 
But health is far broader than a number on 


the scale or a certain body type. 


What is it that you love the most? 


The most rewarding aspect of my 
job comes when my clients are able 
to take steps to remove themselves 
from that vicious diet cycle. I love 

it when they embrace the idea that 
weight doesn’t determine health, 
and that eating healthfully is not 
about restriction. Usually, with these 
realizations, they improve how they 
feel about their bodies regardless 

of weight changes and they just 

feel more content. It’s a powerful 
experience for sure. 


Why do many women have difficult 
relationships with food? 


I see three issues that I feel have a 
big impact on our relationships with 
food. First, and this is so Mormon, 

is a feeling a constant struggle to 
fend off the natural man. For many 
women this takes the shape of food 
cravings. Yet psychological research 
indicates that the more we resist and 
restrict, the more we want certain 
foods. Essentially that restricting 
leads to binging, which then leads 
to shame and guilt, and frustration, 
and feelings of failure. The current 
food trend is against sugar and 
carbohydrates, but Marci Evans, who 
is a dietitian who has done some 
research on the concept of sugar 
addiction, has found that the guilt 
and shame that are associated with 
those feelings about food lead to 
behavior that is more harmful than 
including sugar in a delicious and 
intentional way. 


Second, we have this giant gap 
between the body types that we as a 
culture have decided are acceptable, 
and what our bodies actually look 
like. The media, social media, 
Photoshop, and disordered eating 
all play into this. In reality, women’s 
bodies come in all shapes and sizes 
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and we can be healthy in a range of shapes and sizes, but 
we've been conditioned to believe that we’re not enough 
until we reach that culturally appropriate body size. For 
most women, that size is not actually attainable, especially 
not in a healthful way. I say this to give women permission 
to stop working so hard to achieve that. Not that it’s just 
easy to stop, but permission has been a powerful tool in my 
practice. 


Third, and this is cliche in the dietetics field, is the onslaught 
of conflicting nutrition messages. We receive messages from 
people all around us: friends, family, healthcare workers, 
people selling products, someone who fits the cultural 
standards of fitness, and so many others. And they will tell 
you their opinions whether you want to hear it or not. One 
thing that makes me crazy is that a lot of these claims are 
not scientifically sound, they’re not reasonable, and they 
can sometimes lead to disordered eating behaviors. I am 
constantly helping clients and friends sort through all this 
conflicting and overwhelming information. 


If you could change one behavior or thought pattern, what 
would it be? 


I would scrap the idea of “good” and “bad” foods. This 
bleeds into so much. One thing people don’t always realize 
is that thoughts and words affect us. When we talk about 
foods that are good and bad, we attach morality to them, 
and that leads us to talk about ourselves as being good 

or bad, whether we do so intentionally or not. There’s a 
meme that I love; there are two women in it, one has a 
conversation bubble that says “I ate that cake, I’m so bad” 
and the other woman’s bubble says “You didn’t burn down 
a f*#/@ school, Karen’. It’s funny and oh, so true. Morality 
and eating or exercise behaviors do need to be separated. 
Stat! 


If you’re trying to avoid language of good/bad foods, what 
approach would you use to teach a child about healthy eating? 
Would you try to convey a message of moderation with certain 
foods? 


I work with my clients to eat more intuitively, and one tenet 
of intuitive eating is that we’re born with the innate sense 
for how much food our bodies need and the desire to eat a 
healthful range of foods over time. Ellyn Satter, who is an 
expert in child nutrition, outlines this concept of the division 
of responsibilities when feeding children: The parents 

are responsible for when and what, and the children are 
responsible for deciding how much to eat. When addressing 
eating healthily, I think it would be helpful to talk about 


food in terms of how it is delicious and fun, and how it 
provides energy and nutrients we need to grow strong. 


You said habits, not weight, are a good indicator of health. 
What kind of habits do you see as healthy or not healthy? 


Transitioning from our traditional focus on weight to 
focusing on the actual habits that lead to improved health 
and well-being is simple. In terms of the actual habits to 
focus on, it really depends on each individual. Usually 

we focus on habits that help reduce stress levels, and one 
interesting piece of this is that many of the “good habits” 
that are a part of specific diets or “healthy lifestyles” 
actually increase stress for many people. Here’s an example: 
I recently had a client who was struggling with taking 
time to exercise in the morning. Instead of taking the time 
to exercise, she was spending her time with her teenage 
son and getting him off to school. She told me about how 
stressful and guilty she felt doing this, because she felt 

like she should be exercising instead. But the interesting 
thing was that she really valued that time with her son and 
always feeling guilty for spending her mornings with him 
instead of the “healthy” decision of exercising. There are 
many seasons to our lives, and sometimes those traditional 
healthy habits aren’t actually healthful for us. When we 
focus on the ‘shoulds’ in life instead of what we value, we 
aren't necessarily well. Obviously, this was an individual 
decision for this client, but taking the ‘shoulds’ out of your 
habits is really helpful. Other habits are secondary to stress 
— try to find ways to meet your own needs and to make 
your life easier. If your “health habits” don’t do that, it’s 
time to re-evaluate. 


Do you have any thoughts about the Mormon intersection with 
food? 


This is such an interesting intersection, one that I’m still 
exploring. As I said before, there’s a significant intersection 
between morality and eating or health behaviors. As a 
people, we are taught that there are good things to do and 
bad things that bring us down. I’ve struggled with this 
black and white thinking as I’m becoming more comfortable 
living in a world of so many shades of grey. I am convinced 
that shame and guilt do not help people improve their 
health habits. That’s a lesson that has broader application 
than food and probably one that we, as a people, could 
incorporate into our teaching methods and theology ina 
better way. 


Rebecca Clyde, MS, RDN, is the owner of Nourish Nutrition 
Co. and can be found at nourishnutritionblog.com or rebecca@ 
nourishnutritionco.com 


EATING 
DISORDER 
STUDIES 


Words + Art by Lauren Crest 


While researching the topic of eating 
disorders I discovered that there are few 
sources, if any, that simultaneously explore 
multiple perspectives of this issue and bring 


them together meaningfully. 


[The study features] diverse representations 
of pain, loathing, fear, insecurity, and 
depression that speak of the desire to 
disappear and to the physical frailty of the 
body. Some pieces deal directly with the 
medical implications of these disorders. 
Others reference “thinspirational” images 
found on social media sites. Post-it notes, 
medical articles, and blog excerpts placed 
in the study mimic the competing voices 


addressing the problem. 


The pieces in this study contrast with one 
another, as well as relate to each other. The 
styles conflict, while the subjects seem to 
converse one with another. One image may 
glamorize “thinspirational” images while 
another provides a shocking reality of the 
physical aftermath of eating disorders. This 
contrast is exactly what is found not only 
on the internet but in the eating disorder 
community itself. 


View the complete study: 
laurencrestillustration.com 
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BABY 
FOOD 


AMANDA FROST 


My phone buzzed with a new 
voicemail when I emerged from 

the train station after work. The 
message was from the ward 
compassionate service coordinator, 
reminding me that I had agreed to 
bring dinner to a family in the ward 
with a new baby that night. Every 
time I was asked to bring a meal, I 
said yes, out of good old Mormon 
guilt. But I also always forgot, which 
left me scrambling for something 

to bring at the last minute. Tonight 
would be no different. 


Our stake boundaries had been 
realigned just a few weeks earlier, 
and Jason and I were one of just a 
few families moved out of the self- 
proclaimed Greatest Ward in the 
Stake and into a small, struggling 
congregation. We'd left our friends, 
and it felt like all the work we’d 
done over the previous three years 
to establish ourselves as serious 
adult members of the ward — even 
if we didn’t have children — was for 
naught. I didn’t know the new-baby 
family, not even their first names, 
and couldn’t recall seeing any 
pregnant women at church over the 
last few Sundays. I looked up their 
address in the ward directory as I 
trudged to the grocery store. 


As usual, I wandered the aisles, 
wondering what fast, easy, cheap 
dish I could bring. I decided on 
lasagna, but not the homemade 
sauce and bechamel and aged 
parmesan wonder I made for us 
on lazy Sunday afternoons. No, I 


picked up a pound of hamburger, 
a pound of mozzarella, and a jar of 
spaghetti sauce. Fast. Easy. Cheap. 


On the cold walk back to our one- 
bedroom apartment, I wondered yet 
again why anyone brings meals in 
the first place. Husbands are capable 
of cooking, right? And childbirth 
doesn’t hamper your ability to 

order a pizza. What about those 
amazing freezer meals my Facebook 
friends with many children seemed 
so excited about? Make a bunch of 
those in the nine months before you 
have the baby, freeze them, and then 
eat them after the birth, satisfied 

in your self-reliance. After all, no 
one offered to bring dinner to Jason 
and me when we were sick or had 
deadlines at work. 


I constructed the lasagna, then 
placed the foil-topped casserole 
dish in a big Trader Joe’s bag with 
what had become my usual low- 
effort new-baby offering: a salad 
mix and a half gallon of ice cream. I 
pulled out some leftovers for us to 
eat when I returned, then put on my 
coat and headed back out to make 
my delivery. 


What I thought was the front of their 
complex turned out to be a back exit, 
and after much longer than it should 
have taken, I reached the building. 

I texted the new mother, who sent 
down her husband. I handed over 
the meal. 


“Come up and see the baby,” he 
said, and I was surprised. Usually I 
just dropped the food and ran, but 
he seemed so earnest that I agreed to 
come up for a few minutes. His wife 
reclined on a chair with the baby on 
her chest, and the bleary-eyed father 
placed my food on the counter. The 
floor was littered with children’s 
books and toys. They both thanked 
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me, then urged me to sit. Soon I 
was holding a baby, something I 
hadn’t done in years. Walter, the 
only member of the family whose 
name I knew, was light and delicate, 
and my shoulders tensed as I held 
him, unsure exactly how to cradle 
something so fragile. The parents 
were chatty, and I wondered how 
lonely they had to be 
to want to talk toa 


crackers. That same night, another 
friend delivered dinner from my 
favorite restaurant. Thus began 

a nine-day parade of meals from 
friends from our previous and 
current wards. I learned later that 
the compassionate service leader had 
only asked friends who attended my 


baby shower to bring meals, women 


stranger. 
That’s what | do. | make bread — real Mormon sourdough — and 
take it to people who inspire me, over 700 of them so far. It’s my 
T eventually form of “performance art”. | call it the Art of Feeding a Culture. 
handed back the — ANDI PITCHER DAVIS 
baby and made See her performance art video at: youtu.be/upQdfNZoxYQ 


my way home. 
I was relieved 
to be back in my own clean, quiet 
apartment. The family moved, and I 
never saw them again. 


A year later I was pregnant. After 
seven years of complaining about 
having to help all the new moms, I 
fielded a call from the compassionate 
service leader asking if we'd like 

a few meals after the birth. I said I 
would get back to her. 


My baby was born, a perfect, blond 
boy who wouldn't latch, not even 
once. I struggled and cried in the 
hospital every time he tried to eat, 
and so did he. After each painful 
experience, Jason and I would 
marvel again at his long toes and 
slight fingers and button nose. 

We brought him home a day later 
than planned, and he still wouldn't 
nurse. That first night I sat on the 
living room floor and cried because 
I couldn't do everything: shower, 
pump, unpack my hospital bag, 
feed, change, sleep, eat. As I cried, 
there was a knock at the door. 


A friend from work, not a Mormon, 
brought bags and bags of groceries: 
hummus and pretzels, chips and 
salsa, and chocolate-covered graham 


she knew I liked and around whom I 
would feel comfortable. 


They brought mounds of food, more 
than Jason and I could ever eat, and 
all of it was delicious. Each woman 
sat for a few minutes and talked 

to me like I was me, not a feeding- 
obsessed, sleep-deprived, totally 
overwhelmed shadow of my former 
self. They admired our beautiful boy, 
made us laugh, and shared stories of 
their own babies. All of them left us 
better than they found us. 


In quiet early morning hours as I 
attacked last night’s dinner with 

a fork after pumping or warmed 
up leftovers for lunch, I said quiet 
prayers of thanks for these women 
and for their very real service. They 
brought more than sustenance. 
After all, as [had long suspected, 
new mothers are often capable of 
ordering a pizza. However, a pizza 
would not have given me what I 
needed in those dark, early days: a 
connection with the outside world 
and the assurance that things would 
get better. My friends did that for 
me. 
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CAFE WEST 


ERIN BARNETT 


September 2017. Cafe West, darker today than it was twelve 
years ago, is used primarily by people visiting the west 
building of Utah Valley Regional Medical Center, which 
houses the labor and delivery ward on the 5th floor as well 
as the mother/baby ward on the 4th floor, where new moms 
rest while cheerful relatives arrive with balloons and gifts, 
eager to meet new babies About a year ago, UVRMC began 
a massive building project, adding another hospital wing. 
By the end of December, Café West will permanently close. 
Today, as I begin my field work here for an ethnographic 
story, Cafe West is unchanged, but its giant bright windows 
are now covered to block the views of the construction on 
the other side. The result is a considerably darker, gloomier 
space than the one from my memories, the bright reprieve 
from a dark and uncertain time. 


August 2005. Four days after Maeve’s birth, I leave 
UVRMC without her. I had been warned about this. The 
perinatologist told me that my baby was not growing at 
the rate that she should because something was wrong 
with the blood flow in her umbilical cord. Prematurity is 
risky, but so was her life in my womb. I was told she would 


be watched every week on ultrasound until the benefits 


of birth outweighed the risks. That day finally came on 
August 22nd. I had hoped that even at 32 weeks gestation 
she would be born healthy — little perhaps — but free from 
complications and ready to come home. I had no idea what 
leaving my baby at a hospital would be like, but learned on 
my second night in the hospital on the 4th floor. Maeve was 
upstairs in the NICU. I woke in the middle of the night to 
the cries of babies around me in other rooms. 


I needed my baby. She needed me, and no one could bring 
her to me. Shaking and sobbing, I left my room and found a 
freight elevator that took me to the NICU, where I sat beside 
her isolette for the rest of the night, looking more like a 
psych patient than a new mother. 


I resisted my discharge from the hospital four days later. 
Going home was brief. I showered, pumped some breast 
milk, and returned to the hospital. I brought the breast 

milk in little hospital-issued containers. That day I began a 
routine that lasted for the five months of Maeve’s life. Arrive 
at the hospital, pass the café, take the elevator to the 5th 
floor. Pick up the phone and wait for reception to buzz me 
in. Walk through the double doors. Apply hand sanitizer. 
Hold Maeve’s tiny hand. Read her chart. Talk to the doctors. 
Talk to the nurses. Do all of her “care” — the little things 
helped me feel more like a parent and less like a helpless 
bystander. After encouragement from the nurses, I took a 
break to pump breast milk and get a quick meal at the café. 
I didn’t leave at night until she was asleep. 
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Not being able to care for my child made me feel helpless 
and trapped. I remember thinking, “She doesn’t belong to 
me. She belongs to the hospital.” At least I could feed her 
my breast milk — and so I became a milk machine, setting 
alarms so that I would wake in the middle of the night to 


pump. 


October 2017. Cafe West is small, but the new darkness 
makes it appear even smaller than I remember it. There are 
eight tables which each seat four. Although the cafe serves 
fresh, made to order food around the clock, it is also stocked 
with readymade fruit cups and salads, bagels and pastries, 
a toaster and microwave, and disposable bowls stacked 
next to two soup-du-jour choices. Although there is plenty 
of seating, people are clearly not expected to eat in Cafe 
West. Anything you can buy there can be taken to eat in the 
surgical waiting room or a patient’s room. 


I wouldn’t call the food at Cafe West “fast food.” They 
aren’t in a great hurry to get food out and are staffed 


with only three people. I also would not call it slow, but 
you can expect to wait. Waiting is part of hospital life. In 


Today, as I begin my field work here 
for an ethnographic story, Cafe West is 


unchanged, but its giant bright windows 


are now covered to block the views of the 


construction on the other side. 


emergencies, things fly into action like never before, but the 
rest of the time, everything moves slowly. 


The menu is posted on two large television screens on the 
west wall of the cafe. The screen on the right lists all of the 
regular meal items that are offered all of the time, plus the 
daily specials. The screen on the left lists breakfast items, 
desserts, and sides. I have been looking forward to starting 
my observations and ordering my favorite regular meal: a 
chicken sandwich with French fries and a drink. A chicken 
sandwich sounds unoriginal, but it tastes unlike any other. 
The meat is some kind of chicken sausage-like patty, not 
breaded, and served on a toasted and buttered bun with 


lettuce, tomatoes, and a couple of mayonnaise packets. 


Something about it is amazing. During the five months of 
Maeve’s life, I ate most of my meals at Cafe West, and fifty 
percent of the time this is what I ate. 


Regulars at the hospital, besides employees, are people like 
me, people with a past experience there. We form an odd 
bond with the location of our trauma, and we negotiate this 
relationship and revisit it through the food at Cafe West. 
Spotting this type of regular is not hard; they know how to 
order the best the cafe has to offer or something that isn’t on 
the menu. 


One Saturday, about midway through my fieldwork, I came 
in for a chocolate banana malt at about 2:00 pm. It was not 
as busy as a weekday, but still busier than one would expect 
in the early afternoon. The upstairs cafeteria is closed on 
the weekends, so Cafe West is the only in-house dining 
option, and because hospital staff breaks are scheduled 
throughout the day, it’s always lunch time for someone. 
When I sat down, a young couple arrived with twin babies 
— a boy and a girl who looked to be about 9 months old. 
As twins, they were likely preemies — NICU veterans — so 
I revised their age to twelve months. Their “adjusted age” 
would be nine months. My guess was confirmed when I 
overheard a nurse ask their age. “They just turned one!” 
their mother proudly said. 


The family was adorable. The mother had dressed the 
babies in cute bibs and was taking pictures of them 
while they put little pieces of food in their mouths. I 
imagined they were there to celebrate with the NICU. 
This is a very common thing that NICU parents do. As 
badly as we want to take our babies home, we also miss 
the hospital. When you have been in the trenches with 
doctors, nurses, and respiratory therapists, they know 
you on a very intimate level. You trust them with a life 
you value more than your own. They have seen you at 
your best and worst. The hospital is your own Gethsemane, 
and these are the angels who watched over you. So, you 
come back on your baby’s birthday because that is these 
caretakers’ victory as well as your baby’s and your own. 
You have to go back to the battlefield to remind yourself 
that it’s really over. 


I did it too. I was nervous about Maeve’s first birthday. She 
was gone, and I didn’t know what to do. I couldn’t give her 
a gift, but I could give one to the people who gave me her 
five months of life. I brought new swaddling blankets and a 
cake to the 5th floor for everyone to share. We ate together 
and shared our memories. The NICU hosts an annual 
reunion so that families can return, and staff can see the 
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little lives they saved and commemorate the ones they lost. 
We need this. 


It started happening about two weeks after Maeve was 
born, and it started at Cafe West. I sat down with my 
lunch one day in the cafe, and started sipping my Coke. 
The drink didn’t taste right — metallic instead of sweet 

— like pennies in my mouth, mixed with food. I tasted 

the food, and it wasn’t right either, though not as bad as 
the soda. That is how I knew that the problem wasn’t the 
food at all. It was me. Everything tasted wrong for more 
than a week. The tinny taste gradually wore off, but would 
sporadically return, sometimes while eating at Cafe West 
and sometimes without even eating at all. I had never 
experienced something like that before, and I wondered if 
it might have been some sort of strange complication from 
my C-section, as if that was the only thing different in my 
life. Now, twelve years later, things are back to normal for 
the most part but occasionally I still taste metal, and then 
I think about the cafe. Or do I think about the cafe and 
then taste it? I’m not sure. But it happens, and everything 
stops. Everything stops when I see a preemie in an isolette 
on a hospital television drama. I can’t breathe when I hear 
a pulse oximeter signal low, with five beeps. Dot-dot-dot- 
dash-dash. I have never seen a therapist or been diagnosed, 
but I know PTSD is real. 


November 2017. Today, on my last day of research, Cafe West 
is busy as usual. I stand in line, wondering what to order. 
The menu screen on the right, the one with the specials, is 
out of order, so everyone has to wait to decide what to eat 
until they get to the front and can look at a printed menu, 
taped to the counter. I plan to order something lite, but 
when I see that the special is the steak sandwich, I can’t 
resist. The heavy order doesn’t stop me from adding on 

a chocolate banana malt at the last second. I know I will 
pay for this choice later, but it will taste great right now. I 
promise myself that I will take a walk when I get back to 
campus. I watch for a table to open and eventually get one 
from a nurse who is leaving. I put down my things and 
clean the table with some napkins. Soon after, my name is 
called, and my food is ready. I take a break from observing 
to enjoy my meal. 


A man takes a table next to me. He is carrying a grocery bag 
that seems to contain clothes, a common occurrence in a 
hospital. People come in unexpectedly and sometimes stay 
for an indeterminate amount of time, so loved ones take 


laundry home and bring clean laundry back. Not all patients 


are required to wear gowns all the time, but even if they 
are, they still usually wear their own underwear. Laundry 
for my daughter was a twice-weekly task. I washed her 
blankets, bedding, and clothes frequently. At the suggestion 
of some nurses, I bought Maeve a stacking cubby with 
drawers at Wal-Mart to keep her things next to her isolette 
with all the aforementioned items, plus binkies, diapers and 
wipes. 


My chest starts to tighten. I have had one panic attack in 
my life, and it happened in this hospital. I have since felt 
shades of attacks since. The injustice of a panic attack is 

not so much the attack itself, as the fear of another. I know 
the signs: heart palpitations, tingling and numbness in my 
fingers, and a nameless sense of dread that seems to start in 
my stomach and rise until it floods out my eyes as tears. As 
I watch the man with the bag and think about my daughter, 
I feel an overwhelming need to go to the fifth floor. I want 
to pick up the phone on the wall like I used to and have 

the staff buzz me in. I want to round the corner, walk past 
the large circular desk, have the automatic doors open, and 
smell babies and Avagard hand sanitizer. She would be right 
in front of me, by the window. 


I gather my things while tears stream down my face. I make 
a quick exit from Cafe West and head into the restroom. It 
is not unusual for people to cry at a hospital, so I am sure 
people take notice, but are not alarmed. Hospitals are one 
of few public spaces where crying is expected. I am actually 
surprised that in the time I have been doing this fieldwork, 
the first person I see cry is me. 


Ihave a strange impulse as I leave the restroom. I turn left 
instead of right. I want to see someone else cry. To punish 
myself for doing something that I have no right to do more 
than a decade after my daughter’s passing. People here had 
reasons for grief, but my reason had expired. I head towards 
the OR waiting room, but I stop, realizing I don’t want to 
watch other people’s suffering. I turn and begin to walk out 
but pause again for a moment in front of the information 
desk and look at the elevators. A plaque in front of them 
lists the contents of each floor: 5th Floor- Newborn ICU. 
“Can [help you find something?’ a young man behind the 
information desk asks. I am startled because I hadn’t noticed 
him. Or the elderly lady working beside him, or the nearly 
two dozen other people working, waiting, and walking 
right next to me. 


“No,” I say, and begin walking out as Mariah Carey’s “I 
Can’t Live (If Living is Without You)” plays on the ambient 
speakers. 


ON ADDICTIO 


Artwork + Words by Janelle Jensen Fritz 
See more: janellejfritz.com 


“THE TWELVE STEPS OF ADDICTION RECOVERY” 


Beginning from the center of this painting is a fist clenching 
chains in darkness, each step spirals out from the center in a 


cyclical process of hope, liberty, and healing. 


I began this painting during a decade of living the Word of 
Wisdom in 2003, it was completed in 2012 during a 6 year 
relapse with substance abuse, and other destructive and self 


indulgent behaviors. 


The Twelve Steps to Addiction Recovery Program of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints helps me navigate 
the hunger of my soul. Each step assists in identifying and 
understanding the convolution of my wants and needs, my 
appetites and passions, my cravings and desires, and my 
pleasures and pains. As an artist, creativity and its expression 
provides a form of soul food, therefore pairing my art with the 
recovery process has been integral in my sobriety, and healing. 
As I progress in my recovery and my artistic endeavors, the 
promise the Lord gives in Matthew 5:6 to bless those that 
hunger and thirst, is fulfilled. 


“FRUIT MEET FOR REPENTANCE” 


Created as a meditation on the phrase in 

Alma and Matthew. Many times when I 

am ready to repent, change, and embark 

on a transformation through the atonement 

the fruit I have yielded is wild, rotten, and 
unappetizing. Therefore my fruit meet for 
repentance represents something which I see as 


bruised, unsavory, but redeemable. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS & 


HYGIENIC NOTES 
ANONYMOUS 


To Preserve Fruit Jellies from Mold. — 
Cover the surface one fourth of an inch 
with fine pulverized loaf sugar. When 
thus protected, the jellies will keep for 
years in good condition, and free from 
moldiness. 


Small Bread Pudding. — Boil one pint 
of milk with a piece of cinnamon and 
lemon-peel, pour it on two ounces of 
bread-crumbs; add two eggs, half an 
ounce of currants and a little sugar; 
steam it in a buttered mold for about an 
hour. 


Toast and Eggs. — Break the eggs into 

a stewpan and add a little salt, pepper 
and fresh butter; set the stewpan over 

a moderate fire and stir round with 

a spoon, being careful to keep every 
particle in motion until the whole has 
become a smooth and delicate thickish 
substance; have ready convenient sized 
crisp pieces of toast, pour the eggs upon 
them and serve. 


Cottage Cheese. — Place thick, loppered 
milk on the stove, and let it heat 
thoroughly, not to cook, or it will be 
hard. Pour into a hot cloth, and let it 
drain until dry; season with salt and 
butter. Should it be rather dry, moisten 
with milk or cream, and make into balls. 
Some prefer what is called “smearkase.” 
Prepare the milk as stated above, but, instead of making into 
balls, thin with sweet cream and add a little pepper. 


Poached Eggs. — Put a pint of water in a stewpan; add half 
a teaspoonful of salt, place it over the fire and when boiling 
break your eggs into it as near the surface of the water as 
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possible, let them boil gently about three minutes, care 
should be taken not to boil too many together, if the yolk 
separates from the white it may be presumed that the egg 

is not fresh, though the same thing may happen through 
awkwardness in poaching. After they are taken carefully 
from the water, placed in a warm dish and drained, lay over 
them some pieces of butter, and place before the fire or ina 


warm oven for a moment only. Some people think to add a 
small quantity of vinegar to the water in which the eggs are 
poached is an improvement. 


Eating Without An Appetite. — It is wrong to eat without 
an appetite, for it shows there is no gastric juice in the 
stomach, and that nature does not need food; and not 
needing it, there being no fluid to receive and act upon it, 

it remains there only to putrefy, the very thought of which 
should be sufficient to deter any man from eating without 
an appetite for the remainder of his life. If a tonic is taken to 
whet the appetite, it is a mistaken course, for its only result 
is to cause one to eat more, when already an amount has 
been eaten beyond what the gastric is able to prepare. The 
object to be obtained is a larger supply of gastric juice, not 

a larger supply of food; and whatever fails to accomplish 
that essential object fails to have any efficiency toward 

the cure of dyspeptic diseases. The formation of gastric 
juices is directly proportioned to the wear and tear of the 
system, which is to be the means of supplying, and this 
wear and tear can only take place as the result of exercise. 
The efficient remedy for dyspepsia is work — out-door 
work — beneficial and successful in direct proportion as it is 
agreeable, interesting, and profitable. 


ARTISTSTATEMENT 


Though printmaking is sort of a lost art, | love it. It forces me to 
slow my busy life down for a while, carving each line and layer. 


| find it becomes meditative and relaxing. It has been a perfect 
medium to explore these food themes because many domestic 
arts, like canning and baking bread, are becoming lost arts in the 
average home as well. — RACHEL GODFREY 
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BREAD 
LINDA HOFFMAN KIMBALL 


During Testimony meeting last month, my ten-year-old son 
Chase told everyone how tasty he thought the sacrament 
bread was. For me, this is especially true on Fast Sunday 
when even a little tidbit of food is welcome, a little cheat. 
Of course that particular bread — bread blessed for the 
sacrament - isn’t “cheating.” That little bit is something 
simple, profound, straightforward, and something 
provocative. 


Ihave rich childhood memories of bread. My school lunches 
were generally made with bland white store-bought bread 
that satisfied me well enough. But sometimes my mom 


would bake bread. She used a recipe she got from Mrs. 
Helfvogt, a substantial German woman we knew from 
church. I loved to watch my mom knead the bread and 
then cover it tenderly with a linen dish towel to rise. I 
remember marveling at the bulge that developed over the 
next forty-five minutes or so. And the smell of it all — the 
dusty flour, the huskiness of the yeast, and best of all — the 
bread, golden and perfect right out of the oven. These were 
intoxicants to me. 


Over the years, I have made bread, too, although I don’t 
think I have ever made a loaf as impressive as my mom’s 
or Mrs. Helfvogt’s. A few years ago, my husband Chris 

and I bought a bread maker. I tried using for a while but 
without satisfaction. I realized that although the bread 
maker provided the smell of bread and a tasty, odd-shaped 
product, there was too much else absent. I had learned 

to enjoy all the pieces of bread making — the mixing 

of ingredients, the kneading, the gentle tucking in, the 
watching and waiting, the suspense of figuring out whether 
the bread I just removed was in fact done, or whether it 
would be gummy inside. I loved slicing the bread or being 
recklessly unorthodox and just yanking off a chunk. I loved 
slathering it with butter, and I loved eating it. If I was going 
to make bread at home, I really wanted to make it, not have 
a machine do it for me. 


With all that said — my affection for the process, my 
snobbery about mechanics — my family may wonder 

why I rarely make bread now. Mostly it’s time. Time and 
economics. The cost of the ingredients makes the process no 
savings, and the value I place on my time doesn’t usually 
allow me the luxury to bake. I suppose, to be kind to my 
soul and to force myself to slow down, I should bake bread 
more often — as a form of therapy, as a kind of meditation. 
But in the meantime, before I become converted to that 
idea, I enjoy a satisfying alternative. For a price, there is a 
great loaf to be bought at a bakery down in Waltham. I have 
come to feel that my morning is not appropriately launched 
without a fat toasted slice of Big Sky bread with melted 
butter saturating every pore. 


My sister-in-law Sarah makes a delightful shortbread 
that, because of the form it’s baked in, comes out looking 
crenelated and classy. It’s delicious! Chris especially likes 
cinnamon sticky buns, but I digress... 


From what have I digressed? Why this walk down memory 
lane? Why these musings on my current bread habits and 


my confessions of technophobia? There is a purpose. 


This wandering through the realities of my life is what I do 
to claim something as regular and as extraordinary as the 
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sacrament bread as my own. For this work, preaching serves 
a purpose; scriptural examination enriches; singing reverent 
hymns helps. But for something to be worked into my 
bones, I learn most when I hunt for the holy in the ordinary. 


I acknowledge that the symbolism of bread is richer than 
I can comprehend. That's in part, I believe, what sacred 
symbols are for — to give us a little morsel to savor, 
some link to our own experience, while our spirits steep 
themselves in meanings beyond our consciousness. 


Which is why my husband’s affection for sticky buns and 
Sarah’s great shortbreads are, in fact, digressions. Christ 
broke bread with His followers with unremarkable bread. 
He wanted something that would represent His body, what 
Nephi records as the “condescension of God,” and He used 
ordinary bread. By some external measures, Christ lived 

an “ordinary” life. By ordinary, I don’t mean dull or bland; 
I mean that Jesus knew the hazards of mortality that all of 
us face. In July, it is easier to think about the ordinariness of 
His existence. In December, we are caught up in the “thrill 
of hope,” giddy with anticipation of Christ as newborn 
King. In the spring, we are flush with the triumph of 
resurrection. To push the analogy, these are the sticky buns 
and shortbreads of the Christian calendar. 


But between those dramatic thresholds, Jesus lived thirty- 
some years in which He knew about the joys and jealousies 
of colleagues, politics, loved one’s suffering or sickness, the 
enthusiasms of children, frugality, fish, and figs, parties and 
weddings, labor relations, wages, anxieties, and festivities. 
He knew the richness of ordinary life. This Man knew the 
relentlessness of day-in-day-out. He made day-in-day-out, for 
heaven’s sake. 


Well, not really for heaven’s sake. He made it for our sake. 
And that is the point after all. He knows that in the course 
of day-after-day-after-day we are bombarded. Over the 

arc of our lives, we may experience everything from 
tedium to panic, from bliss to heartbreak. Add disease, 
sour relationships, financial angst, abuse in all its ugliness, 
discrimination at all levels, conflicting values, the lulling 
comforts of affluence, and countless other elements into the 
mortality pot, and what kind of menu is this? What in the 
world was He thinking of? 


This is the point again. He wasn’t thinking of this world. His 
intention was not to fit us for this hostile planet but to draw 
us to heaven through the very act of wrestling with the 
realities of Earth. “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done,” 
He prayed, “on Earth as it is in Heaven.” 


Even in the very beginning, God said, “In the sweat of thy 


face shalt thou eat bread.” (Genesis 4:19) Could it be that 
this scripture is not in fact a curse, but a foreshadowing of 
a great gift? In the sweat of our faces, we are invited to this 
table, to this occasion, to this meeting weekly to eat blessed 
and blessed bread. 


When Christ appears to the Nephites, He says: “And this 
shall ye always observe to do, even as I have done, even as 
I have broken bread and blessed it and given it to you. And 
this shall ye do in remembrance of my body, which I have 
shown unto you.” (3 Nephi 18:6-7) This offering of bread, 
He suggests, should draw their memory to the body He 
showed them, the body, scarred and resurrected, that over 
the course of an “ordinary” life slept in a manger and ina 
boat on a stormy sea, received an anointing from a faithful 
woman and a kiss from a traitorous man. Witness all of it, 
He told them. Remember all of it. 


Including those scars, Jesus Resurrected is the perfect 
merger of symbol and reality. Visual “proof” (for those who 
don’t need it anymore) that there is something essentially 
victorious about the effort of trying to live an ordinary life in 
a holy fashion. It is a testament that suffering is not all there 
is: God has the last word. We often speak about Christ’s 
resurrection as an assurance that we can return to live with 
God after death. But this is, I believe far too limited a view. 
The eternal life Christ offers us begins the moment we 
choose Him as our Lord. 


Consider this passage from John 6: 


Then said they unto him,... What sign shewest thou then, 
what we may see, and believe thee? What dost thou 
work? Our fathers did eat manna in the desert; as it is 
written, He gave them bread from heaven to eat. Then 
Jesus said unto them, Moses gave you not that bread 
from heaven; but my Father giveth you the true bread 
from heaven. I am the bread of life: he that cometh to 

me shall never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst. 


What follows are the mumblings of people who could 
understand tangible bread and the perks of flashy miracles, 
but on whom Christ’s deeper symbols were lost. How 

often are we as “left-brained” as these people? “[They] then 
murmured at him because he said, ‘I am the bread which 
came down from heaven.’ And they said, ‘Is not this Jesus 
the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know?’ Jesus 
said, ‘Verily, He that believeth on me hath everlasting life. I 
am that bread of life” 


Jesus said, “He that believeth in me hath eternal life.” It may 
be King James English, but it is still present tense. I find 


Even in the very beginning, God said, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 


bread.” (Genesis 4:19) Could it be that this scripture is not in fact a curse, but 


a foreshadowing of a great gift? In the sweat of our faces, we are invited to this 


table, to this occasion, to this meeting weekly to eat blessed and blessed bread. 


consolation in this passage for us who stagger around on 
the planet. Iam moved by the graciousness of God during 
the Exodus in sending manna to the wandering, muttering, 
grumpy, starving souls in the wilderness. Christ declares 
that He is the bread — sustenance for our wandering, 
muttering, grumpy, starving souls in the current wilderness 
of our mortality. He knows who we are. He knows our sins 
and failures. He also knows our longings toward holiness, 
the godly “stuff” of which we are made. He fills our great 
need for something divine to bridge the gap between the 
battered reality of our mortal condition and our eternal 
longings. This is not the gift of some remote advocate, some 
benevolent teacher or saint. He is God the Son, muscular 
and present, whose love for us is so powerful I almost sense 
my hair singe. 


I thank God for white bread in school lunches, for Mrs. 
Helfvogt’s recipe, for the smell of yeast, for loaves rising 
under dish towels, for bread makers, and for a little bakery 
in Waltham. I thank God that through a symbol as simple 
as bread He appears in the unremarkable details of my life. 
I thank God that Jesus who understands ordinary life is no 
ordinary man but Living Bread for me — my mentor, my 
hope and my Redeemer. 
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WHERE CAN I TURN FOR PEAS 


AND PROSCIUTTO RISOTTO? 
EMILY CLYDE CURTIS 


When a friend is going through a hard time and they don’t 
live near me, my heart aches because the primary way I 
show love in times of sorrow is bringing food that I have 
carefully considered (will she like these flavors? does he 
have any allergies? how will this be warmed up the next 
day?) and then created. 


Sadness hits so often unexpectedly and while there is 
usually little more I can do than witness someone’s pain, it 


feels good to pull out my sturdy cast iron skillet and get to 
work. This helps me feel better and find simple pleasures 
in the aspects of the recipe I make. My favorite parts of this 
recipe are the title, the lemon zest, and the chicken stock—a 
recipe from a dear friend. 


Where Can | Turn For Peas and Prosciutto Risotto 
Adapted from The Gourmet Cookbook (2005) 


INGREDIENTS 

5 cups chicken stock 

4 tablespoons unsalted butter 

% cups finely chopped onion 

1% Cups (10 ounces) Arborio rice 

% cup dry white wine or chicken stock 

2 cups frozen baby peas, thawed 

4 ounces thinly sliced prosciutto, cut into thin strips 
¥% teaspoon finely grated lemon zest 

2/3 cup grated Parmigiana-Reggiano, plus additional for 
serving 


DIRECTIONS 
Bring stock to a simmer in a medium saucepan; reduce heat, 
cover, and keep at a bare simmer. 


Melt 2 tablespoons butter in a 3 to 4 quart heavy saucepan 
over moderate heat. Add onion and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until softened, 3 to 4 minutes. Add rice and 
cook, stirring, for 1 minute. 


Add wine to rice, bring to a simmer, and continue to 
simmer, stirring, until it is absorbed. Add 1 cup stock 

and cook at a strong simmer, stirring constantly, until it is 
absorbed before adding more stock. Continue cooking rice 
until it is tender and creamy-looking, but still al dente, 18-20 
minutes (there will probably be leftover stock). 


Stir in peas, prosciutto, lemon zest, cheese, remaining 2 
tablespoon butter, and salt and pepper to taste. If necessary, 
thin risotto with some of the remaining stock. Serve 
immediately, with additional cheese. 
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SPINAGE 


REVABE TH LOVERIDGE 
RSE Lib 


Ijustify my inability to spell correctly to my grandmother. 


In the sixth grade I was taken with a few other students to 
BYU to prove that sight reading, rather than phonics, was 
the best way to teach reading and spelling. I remember 

that day. I remember the dark teal dress Mother had made 
for me. I remember when my turn came I was asked to 
spell “train.” I said, “tr aine.” I remember the gasp and 
long silence. My shame was so great that I didn’t speak in 
classes for many years. When asked about my worst subject 
ona college application, I wrote “speling.” My mother 
looked at it and said, “There are two I's.” 


Now when I spell things incorrectly, I still cringe, but 
Ialso smile and think of my grandmother; she would 
understand. 


Iinherited a book of recipes that my maternal 
grandmother, Hannah, had made. It was with delight that 

I read the recipes. I hadn’t fallen far from the family tree. 
Hannah had a limited education, perhaps eighth grade. She 
had learned to cook on a wood burning stove. There is one 
precious page she wrote as she learned to cook with that 
new-fangled thing, the electric stove. 


She had some early June apples that often 
the worms liked as much as we did. We 
were not allowed to throw an apple away, 
but were to bite and spit out the worm and 
be grateful. It wasn’t really a “suck it up, 
buttercup,” attitude that she taught us, but 


we were not allowed to be weak or wasteful. 


Spinage cooked with electricy 
Boil plenty of water with salt & drop spinage in & boil 
three minutes uncovered. 


Cooking cabbage with electricy 
Boil water & salt & shread cabbage drop in boiling water & 
boil from 7 to 12 min. Uncovered. 


I didn’t get her height of 5’10,” which was very tall for 
women back then. I didn’t get her curly hair or large hands. 
Maybe spelling, or lack of it, is genetic. 


I don’t remember any great meals Grandma cooked. She 
served us Saltines and Campbell’s tomato soup when 

we visited. She always had store-bought ginger snaps, 

and I never saw a homemade cookie. Grandma did make 
wonderful white bread, not that whole-grain healthy bread 


with seeds in it. 


Mostly, Hannah gardened. She fed us warm cut tomatoes 
sprinkled with sugar on a slice of bread. Or she would 
sprinkle sugar on fresh lettuce, roll it up and feed it to us. 
We were like baby birds, with our mouths agape waiting 
for such treats. Her pickled beets were always the best. 


Hannah was a young mother of four, right before the 

Depression, when the love of her life died. He was 20 
years older than she and feared he might precede her 
in death, so he had saved a great deal of money in the 
banks...that failed. 


George had built the house they lived in and the 
property was hers. She gardened to support her 
family. In 1958, long after her struggle to keep her 
kids fed, Hannah wrote that she sold some “pie plants 


for 30 cents.” Pie plants are what we know as rhubarb. 


We know she did the same thing in 1929, according to 
the stories she told. She sold raspberries for 20 cents 
a flat. She had one cow, one pig, and some chickens 
on a piece of land that she tended. She cut the seed 
potatoes and let them sit for a day before planting 
them. For her, the plants grew big and the potatoes 
numerous. The spinach was deep green and tender, 
the carrots fat and sweet. I would put on Grandma’s 
apron and pick enough corn for supper, holding the 
edges up to make a basket. (I wasn’t old enough to 
brave the hens.) 


It wasn’t the food that Grandma cooked that I 
remember. It was her absolute delight in seeing us. 
She listened to us as we dunked the ginger snaps 

in the milk. She picked cherries and apples with 

us, laughing at our antics. She had some early June 
apples that often the worms liked as much as we did. 
We were not allowed to throw an apple away, but 
were to bite and spit out the worm and be grateful. It 
wasn’t really a “suck it up, buttercup,” attitude that 
she taught us, but we were not allowed to be weak or 
wasteful. 


She was down on her knees with us as we weeded. 
Crawling insects were gently moved out of her way. If 
it was a fly, however, it was dead faster than it could 
be warned. She could smash a fly before it could 
twitch its hairy little feet. She screened the soil and 
taught us how to make the soil for the bedding plants 
to grow. Grandma played games with us but I think 


she was tending us as closely as any food crop. 


I realize that Grandma’s ability to spell or cook or 
garden was not what made her so important in 

my life. She was important because she loved me, 
unconditionally, and I’m sure would have my back 
even now. 


FEEDING PLACE 


Claire Akebrand 


I. 

Seven horses 

eat pumpkins — like embers 

in the dwindling 

field — slowly this Indian summer afternoon, 
stomp them open, 

nudge at the halves, the splayed seeds. 

Just yesterday, | stopped here 

and listened to their jaws feed. 

| said to my children, “look.” 


lI. 
| should have said: 


We think days are ours, we name them — horses, 


but we are the field 

and the band belongs to no one, untamed 
and their hunger less tamed 

and they devour the discarded harvest 
and soon gallop away. 


III. 

Arecurring dream: 

One winter 

inthe distant future, they remember 
where they once fed and were made full 
and they come looking for your field 
again, steaming at the nostrils, 

and though you have nothing 

left to offer, touch 

their warm muzzles to you. 


FOOD: YOU 
MAKE MY 
CHILD SICK! 


MEGAN PALMER 


I wish I could be poetic about my relationship with food. 
But I can’t. 


When my oldest child was diagnosed with malnutrition 
at age seven, we were devastated. I mentally went back 
through all his life transitions with food. 


He was born jaundiced and refused to breastfeed. However, 
after waking up every two hours, pumping colostrum, and 
feeding him through a tube, we were able to take him home 
with us. It felt relieving and miraculous. 


His first few months were rough (constipation, crying from 
stomach pain, etc.), but the doctors told us that this was 
normal. We were so excited to introduce him to the world 
of solid foods, an excitement he did not share. As he grew 
older, his body didn’t grow with him. Instead, he wore the 
same clothes as a five-year-old that he had worn as a three- 
year-old. His weight dropped from the 20th percentile to 
the 3rd. Sometimes, he would go for days refusing to eat 
food. At one point in his life, he could run and ride a bike, 
but his refusal of food finally brought him to the point 
where he couldn’t ride, run, or even kick a ball. His face was 
grey and ashen with circles under his eyes. He oscillated 
between constipation and diarrhea. Clearly, food was 
making him sick and we didn’t know why or which foods 
were causing the problem. 


After switching doctors and receiving a diagnosis of 
malnutrition, we embarked on months of testing, with the 
attendant horrible feeling of not knowing what was wrong 
with our child and the false hope that this test or that 

test would lead to a diagnosis that would clarify and fix 
everything. When he was diagnosed with Crohn’s disease, 
an inflammatory bowel disease, our diagnosis-relief was 
muted when the physician said the results were quite 
possibly inaccurate. 


At times, I feel so angry at food because we are still far 
from figuring out what makes our child feel sick and what 
doesn’t. We have the Word of Wisdom as a guide, as well 
as the research of several professionals. We have met with 
dietitians, nutritionists, and gastroenterologists. But we still 
haven’t figured out how to help him feel better. Sometimes 
he will just lie in his bed and turn grey and be unwilling 
even to go to a movie. Other times, his stomach problems 
make it hard for him to focus at school and lead him to 

act out. I feel food betrayal, knowing that the food we are 
giving him is making him sick. 


However, I admit to learning valuable lessons. I have 
learned that we don’t have control over our children or even 
our circumstances. Sometimes I get caught up in thinking 
that I “should have” done this differently, or maybe if I 
would have done “this” or “fed him that” then he would 
not have so many stomach issues. But we are where we ate, 
and accepting that empowers me to make level-headed and 
educated decisions. This acceptance gives me peace and the 
ability to “let go” of trying to control things that can’t be 
changed. 


I have learned to be grateful for my child. The honest truth 
is that he can be irritable going through all this pain, and 
his behavior problems are real. I can’t count the number 

of conversations I’ve had with teachers, principals, and 
parents of his friends about some crazy thing that he did. 
There were times during these conversations that I felt 
embarrassed and ashamed, as if all of this was my fault 
somehow. But, as I have learned more about what is going 
on in his life, I have learned that he is strong and doing his 
best. I have learned to cut him some slack and be on his side 
instead of against him. 


Because of his irritability and behavioral issues, it is difficult 
at times to be empathetic. However, I have developed 
greater empathy for him and others who struggle with 
invisible chronic pain. Iam learning to be patient and to 
give him the benefit of the doubt when he is struggling. I see 
people differently now that I know there is a lot of invisible 
pain. I am trying to treat others with consideration because I 
never really know what is going on in their lives. 


There are times when I have felt very lonely in the struggle 
to figure out how to help my son. I have wondered why 
God would let us live in a world with chronic illness — 
where food, a life necessity, could make someone so sick. I 
have felt angry because I didn’t know how to help him. As I 
have examined my own expectations of life and how I want 
it to be, I have realized that my flawed belief that things 
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“should go smoothly” if I “just do it right” is absolutely 


wrong. 


But there have a been a few moments when I feel I have had 
an answer to prayers. One week we were trying yet another 
medication to see if it would help him with his pain. We 
were about to leave to go somewhere, and as I was about to 
call for him to get into the car, I had the impression 

to go into his room and see if he was ready. I AR 
entered his room and found him lying on the 
ground in pain cringing and a little messy from 
a painful episode. It broke my 

heart to find him that way, but ae ; 7 
I was so grateful that I went 

to his room instead of yelling 

for him and then eventually 

getting mad when he didn’t 

turn up. Because I went up 

to his room, I was able to get 

him cleaned up and in a more 

comfortable position. It was 

just a little thing, but it helped 

me know that God is aware 

of him and cares what he is 

going through. 


We recently went to a food 
therapy session for him 

that helped teach him some 
strategies for eating different %, a 
foods and educated me as von 
his parent. We have tried so ? 
many different diets with 

no success and so have gone 

back to a regular diet. We are 

still in and out of the doctor’s 

office when he starts getting 

sick again. He misses school 

when he is not doing too 

well. And he can become very 
dysregulated when he eats 

too many sweets or chooses » 
not to eat, causing him to : 
have behavior issues. But he 

no longer runs and cries when 

I put a meal on the table. 

And even though he still will 

dramatically spit food out in 

front of us all (just yesterday), 

it is becoming less frequent. 


Whatever progress or regression comes next, I will never 
give up on helping my child with his relationship to food 
and with helping him learn to eat foods that will enable 
him to grow and nourish his body. Likewise, I believe that 
God will never give up on us, no matter what we are going 
through, even though that hardly means every moment of 
our lives will be pretty, delicious, or nutritious. 


ATEIVIEN 


“Don't Eat” was inspired by my son’s celiac disease — referencing his inability to eat 
sacrament bread and my increased difficulty in keeping my child fed and healthy. 
— STACIE ANN SMITH 
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CANNING 
JARS 


DANNA MEYERS HOOK 


How much love is felt when you 
are handed a jar of canned pears 
along with a meal in times of 
sickness? The time and energy 
required in filling that jar are a 


testament to the love of the giver. 


ARTIST STATEMENT 


Last summer while | was canning peaches. | was able to 
place the halved peaches perfectly while using wide mouth 
bottles, but when | ran out and had to use regular mouth, 
perfection became impossible. | realized that it didn’t matter 


if the peaches were halved, quartered, or even in bits — they 
would still taste fabulous. How many times do we compare 
ourselves to perfection, just to realize it isn’t necessary? In 
the painting, five bottles are peach halves and one bottle is 
pieces.— REBECCA JOHNSON 


The jars in my cupboard tell a story. A story of being emptied 
and filled. Of solitary peace and community. 


My childhood memories of the garden and filled jars is a 
shared memory with many Mormon girls. 


With a few tweaks. 


We had a large garden and homemade clothes because my 
parents were back-to-the-land hippies, not active Mormons. 
As a child, my family’s garden was an paradise, not a chore. 
Somewhere I could disappear and hide and eat of the earth’s 
goodness freely. My favorites were always green beans 
strung up an old rusty swing frame, tangerines, apricots, and 
strawberries: things I could just pop in my mouth without 
the need to go indoors. Maybe those memories are why my 
garden feels like Eden to me as an adult. 


Gardening in the paradise of Southern California was simple 
compared to gardening in every other place I’ve lived as an 
adult. From rocky, wet New England hills to dry or snowy, 
unpredictable weather in the high desert of the Sierra Nevada, 
every place has its own challenges. Adapting to soil and 
precipitation changes were not the only challenge. Finding 
like-minded women, families, and friends was also different 
in each of those areas. Once I had established a garden and a 
community, I felt like I had what I needed. Those two things 
helped me survive some hard times, finding joy in the simple 
and relief in the hands of another. Both give me space to fill 
and be filled. 


“Scornful Display” | Rebecca Johnson | @rebeccajohnsonartwork 


As spring approaches, my garden boxes are empty, as 
are my canning jars. But soon enough it is time to think 
about filling my garden boxes and then my jars. In years 
past my mom filled some jars with staples like tomatoes 
and treats like taco sauce and zucchini relish. Some 
kindred friends also have filled my jars, with sunshine 
like Kona orange marmalade from Hawaii, cherry 

jelly from a front yard tree, and pickles from a garden 
hundreds of miles away. This act of giving a filled jar full 
of precious food, time and work, brimming with care, is 
an act of true charity. I fill some of my jars with favorites 
like apple butter and applesauce, but also a myriad of 
bounty from our yard and farmers’ market. I fill others’ 
jars too because there is no better way to be filled than 
to fill, How much love is felt when you are handed a jar 
of canned pears along with a meal in times of sickness? 
The time and energy required in filling that jar are a 
testament to the love of the giver. 


It is not only my garden and jars that cycle through being 
empty and filled. Our physical, emotional, and spiritual 
jars are emptied and filled daily by all we do. We could 
fill them all on our own. But the result is so much better 
when we do it together. Just like a large canning session 
is made light with more hands, so are our lives. My 
pantry is made more colorful with others’ filled jars, as is 
my life. 


My garden may be my Eden, but the kitchen is my 
church. Both fill my jars; both are needed. 


SUSI’S ZUCCHINI RELISH 


I can’t imagine a hot dog without my mom's relish, 
but it is also a great addition to tuna or chicken or 
potato salad! — Danna Meyers Hook 


7 lbs. zucchini cut into chunks (not peeled). 
Cover with water, add 1-1/2 cups salt, and soak 
overnight. Drain and coarsely grind zucchini. In 
a saucepan add 1 lg. jar pimentos, 3 cups apple 
cider vinegar |, 3 cups sugar, 2 tbsp.. mustard 
seed, 1/2 tsp. ground cloves, 1/2 tsp. turmeric. 
Simmer vinegar and spices 30 min. while 
grinding zucchini. Add zucchini to vinegar 
mixture, fill sterilized hot jars, leaving 1/2 inch 
headroom, and process for 10 min. (adjusting for 


altitude) in a hot-water-bath canner. 


JELLO SALAD 


LIZ JOHNSON 


“Good” was one way to describe it. 
“A culinary abomination” would be 
another. It was lemon flavored jello 
(sweet gelatin), with sliced bananas and 
marshmallows suspended within it, like 


a science project gone horribly awry. 
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“Jello Salad” | Shari Lyon | sharilyon.com | @sharilyonart 


“Liz? She’s gone.” 


The phone call from my mother wasn’t 
unexpected; my grandmother had been in hospice 
care due to terminal cancer and had told her 
family she was ready to go. But as I hung up the 
phone on that sunny July day, I dissolved into 
tears. My grandmother was like a second mother 
to me. While we didn’t live close to her growing 
up, we visited almost every summer, and I lived 
with her for a year while attending college. We 
regularly went shopping and to lunch together; I 
had done homework in her bed as she drifted in 
and out of sleep while undergoing chemotherapy 
for cancer the first time, 
and after I moved away, 


we talked on the phone 
regularly, exchanging 
book recommendations. So 
while I was expecting her 
death, I definitely wasn’t 
ready for her to die. 


A few days later, I boarded 
a plane and headed out 

to Utah for her funeral 
service. In the chaos of a 
last-minute trip, I hadn't 
brought any food, and by 
the time I arrived at my 
grandparents’ house in 


As akid | always had a bit of a love/ 
hate relationship with Jello. Growing 
up Mormon it was always served 

at any kind of gathering. | never 


understood why it was called Jello 
salad ... or why you would ever put 
vegetables in it... but the carrots 
were pretty suspended in the green 
Jello. — SHARI LYON 


Orem, I was starving. I was greeted by my grandfather, his 
face moist with tears that he kept wiping away, followed by 
my aunts, uncles, cousins, and my mom. After sharing hugs 
and tears and a story or two, I simply had to ask, “Is there 
any food in the house?!” 


Oh, was there food! True to Mormon form, my 
grandparents’ ward had been stocking their freezer for 
weeks. There were gallons upon gallons of soup, casseroles 
covered in foil (with baking instructions written in 
permanent marker on top), and baskets of fresh fruit and 
snacks covering the counter. I opened the fridge, grabbed a 
Diet Coke, and saw a glass dish covered in plastic wrap that 
appeared half-eaten. “What's this?” I asked as I pulled it 
out of the fridge. “Oh, that’s a jello salad that Sister Miller 
brought over,” answered my grandpa. “Try it, it’s good!” 


“Good” was one way to describe it. “A culinary 
abomination” would be another. It was lemon flavored 
jello (sweet gelatin), with sliced bananas and marshmallows 
suspended within it, like a science project gone horribly 
awry. There was a layer of white goo on top, which was 
apparently mayonnaise and cool whip mixed together in a 
sweet-and-savory cataclysm. And then, to top it off, there 
was grated cheddar cheese gracing the top, like little orange 
sprinkles on top of a disgusting jellied birthday cake. 


Now, I consider myself an adventurous eater. I have eaten 
fried bugs, rubbery snails, and parts of the cow that I dare 
not even mention. I pride myself on being willing to try just 
about any local cuisine when I travel, no matter how foul 
it seems. But as I sat there staring at a dish that looked like 
it had been formed by an explosion in someone’s fridge, 

I really had to have amoment. “It’s so Mormon,” I told 
myself. “It can’t be worse than the blood sausage debacle 
of 1997,” I remembered with a shudder. “It was probably 
made with love,” I reassured myself. And so, in the spirit 
of community and bravery and with a healthy dose of 
trepidation, I cut myself a gelatinous square and tasted it. 


It wasn’t bad! In fact, I found myself taking a second bite. 
And a third. And even a fourth! And as I did, tears began 
streaming down my face. Part of it was shame for being 
so judgmental of this intricate feat of gastronomy, but most 
of it was that I felt so loved, not just by my family, but by 
my Mormon people. I could picture Sister Miller in her 
kitchen, assembling her family’s favorite jello salad, telling 
her husband that she needed to take it over to Brother 
Gilchrist’s house because Sister Gilchrist had passed away, 
and they had a lot of family in town that needed to be 

fed. That image conjured up a vision of so many women 


in kitchens all over the ward, cooking up soups and 
casseroles and even jello salads with the goal of feeding and 
comforting people in despair. Those women didn’t know 
me. They had their own lives and competing responsibilities 
to attend to. But they had taken the time to create something 
that was intensely Mormon and unique to my tribe. To my 
own surprise, I felt enveloped in Mormon community, a 
community that takes their caretaking responsibilities very 
seriously. I felt buoyed and protected in a time of grief 

and loss. Suddenly, the food felt holy. I wasn’t just eating 

a (surprisingly good) jello salad, I was witnessing and 
partaking in the sacred keeping of covenants. These women 
were mourning with those who mourned, and comforting 
those who stood in need of comfort. 


Almost exactly three years later, my mom woke me up in 
the middle of the night. 


“Liz? I think he’s gone.” 


I stumbled out of bed and rubbed my bleary eyes. My dad 
lay in bed in the next room, perfectly still. He had been in 
hospice care due to terminal cancer, and had told us that he 
was ready to go. I grabbed his hand and watched for him 

to breathe, but he never did. As tears fell down my face, 

I felt a familiar ache in my chest. We were so close, and I 
considered him one of my best friends. Once again, I was 
expecting his death, but again, I wasn’t ready for him to die. 


Just as my grandmother’s ward before, my mom’s ward 
began arriving with soups, casseroles, fruits, and snacks. 
The freezer was filled to bursting and the counters were 
covered. Ward members and friends came by, dropping 
off homemade goods accompanied by hugs, condolences, 
and a few tears. I had briefly gone home to get my family 
ready for the service, and when I returned, I opened my 
mom’s fridge to find something to eat. And what did I 
find in a glass dish, covered in plastic wrap? A jello salad 
(strawberry this time!), with fruit & marshmallows floating 
inside, and a white mixture of cool whip and mayonnaise 
on top. 


Tearfully, I cut myself a square and plopped it on a plate. 
Feeling like things weren’t quite right, | rummaged around 
in the fridge and found some shredded cheddar cheese. I 
sprinkled some on top and smiled at the synchronicity of it 
all. Once again, it felt like a holy embrace, not just from the 
woman who made it, or the ward members who fed us all 
week, but from my grandma and dad as well. With tears 
rolling down my face, I once again cut off a piece and dared 
to partake. 
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CALLFOR SUBMISSIONS 


WRESTLING WITH SCRIPTURE 


PROMPT 


“And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with him until 
the breaking of the day. And (the man) said, Let me go, for the day 
breaketh. And (Jacob) said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless 
me. And (the man) said unto him, What is thy name? And he said, 
Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
Israel: for as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, 

and hast prevailed. And Jacob asked him, and said, Tell me, I pray 
thee, thy name. And he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after 
my name? And he blessed him there. And Jacob called the name 

of the place Pentel: for I have seen God face to face, and my life is 
preserved.” — Genesis 32:24-28 


What scriptures have you wrestled with in your life? What 
words challenge you, make you think, make you act, turn 
around your direction, comfort you, or force you to move 
away? Jacob demanded that his opponent reveal himself and 
bless him for his efforts. How have we interrogated a text and 
demanded that we know more as well as demanded from 
ourselves more insight than we have had before? 


For this year’s contest we are providing a list of scriptures, 
many chosen by our readers, that we feel could provoke 
meaningful narratives. Some of them are beautiful; some 

of them are deeply troubling. Read them and choose one 
that makes you want to wrestle and understand. We are not 
looking for conceptual, academic interpretations, but living, 
breathing stories and memories that evoke a moment as real 
as Jacob’s. Jacob was moved by this encounter in both good 
and bad ways and the impact changed not only his name but 
the way he lived his life. What scriptures have done this for 
you? 


GUIDELINES 

DEADLINE: OCTOBER 15, 2018 

Submissions should be 700-2,400 words and sent in Google 
Doc. or Word format to exponentiieditor@gmail.com 


PRIZE 


The first place winner of the contest will receive a one- 
week stay at Anam Cara, a writers’ retreat center in Ireland 
owned by former Exponent II editor Sue Booth-Forbes. 
More information about the retreat center can be found at: 
anamcararetreat.com. 


SUBSCRIBS 


exponentii.org/shop 


EXPONENT II 


SHARING MORMON WOMEN’S VOICES SINCE 1974 


SCRIPTURE LIST 


Some have been abridged for space, please refer to the scriptures for 
complete verses. 


2 TIMOTHY 1:7 
For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind. 


ALMA 5: 26 
If ye have experienced a change of heart, and if ye have felt to sing 
the song of redeeming love, I would ask, can ye feel so now? 


1 NEPHI 12: 23 

I beheld, after they had dwindled in unbelief they became a dark, 
and loathsome, and a filthy people, full of idleness and all manner 
of abominations. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS 84: 88 
And whoso receiveth you, there I will be also, for I will go before 
your face... and mine angels round about you, to bear you up. 


MOSES 7: 41 

...Wherefore Enoch knew, and looked upon their wickedness, and 
their misery, and wept and stretched forth his arms, and his heart 
swelled wide as eternity; and his bowels yearned; and all eternity 
shook. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS 132: 61-62 

And again, as pertaining to the law of the priesthood — if any 
man espouse a virgin, and desire to espouse another, and the 
first give her consent, and if he espouse the second, and they are 
virgins, and have vowed to no other man, then is he justified... 


MARK 9: 23-24 

Jesus said unto him...all things are possible to him that believeth. 
And straightway the father of the child cried out, and said with 
tears, Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief. 


HELAMAN 4:12 

And it was because of the pride of their hearts, because of their 
exceeding riches...oppression to the poor, withholding their food 
from the hungry, withholding their clothing from the naked, and 
smiting their humble brethren upon the cheek... 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS 9:8 

But, behold, I say unto you, that you must study it out in your 
mind,... and if it is right I will cause that your bosom shall burn 
within you; therefore, you shall feel that it is right. 


2 NEPHI 26:33 

He inviteth them all to come unto him and partake of his 
goodness; and he denieth none that come unto him, black and 
white, bond and free, male and female. 


